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METAL AND WOOD-WORK AMONG THE HINDOOS.* 



By DR. ALEXANDER HUNTER. 




Inlaid Works in Different Metals.— Steel inlaid 
with Gold and Silver. 

" OR several centuries India has enjoyed the repu- 
tation of having produced some of the most 
tasteful, if not the finest quality of armour; 
and the manufacture of swords, spears, dag- 
gers, warlike weapons, elephant-goads, state 
umbrella-handles, chain-armour, and insignia 
of rank, has given employment to skilled 
workmen all over the country. As in Europe in olden times, 
the chief encouragement has come from princes, nobles, and 
zemindars or wealthy landowners, who have usually kept in 
their employ skilled workmen and their families, who have 
devoted all their time and talents to the perfecting of some 
particular branch of industry. It is for this reason that we 
often see an amount of labour, manipulative skill and taste 
expended upon single small articles of little intrinsic value, 
which would not have been produced to meet the requirements 
of the ordinary market ; but where the workmen have been in 
the employ of some wealthy rajah, upon whose bounty the 
whole family has been dependent, time and labour were not of so 
much consequence as manipulative skill and tasteful finish. This 
principle has beeii applied to nearly all the best Art-industries 
of India, and the result has been that large families have been 
trained for successive generations to particular industries, which 



have been carefully retained, fostered, and brought to perfection 
in particular districts or villages. Caste prejudices have also 
contributed in no small degree to keep up the practice, which 
has some good points to recommend it, though there are objec- 
tions to the system also, the most serious of which has been that 
an industry has often died out in a village by the death of the 
rajah who encouraged it, or on the death of the most skilled 
workmen. The finest coats-of-mail and chain armour have been 
produced in upper India, and the helmets, cuirasses, shields, 
armlets, and gauntlets, inlaid with gold, are often most tastefully 
decorated. The localities where these manufactures attained 
to the greatest perfection were the Punjab, Umritsur, Delhi, 
Cashmere, and Nagpore. Small weapons, as swords, daggers, 
battle-axes, elephant-goads, and insignia of royalty or of wealth 
or rank, have been made all over India ; and the courts of 
Hyderabad, Tanj ore, Vizianagram, Travancore, Poodoocotta, 
and many others have encouraged these and similar manufac- 
tures. The inlaid, damascened, and ornamented sword blades 
and daggers of India have long enjoyed a worldwide celebrity ; 
many of these are of first-rate quality, and most elaborately 
decorated. Some of the sword blades are as pliant as those of 
Toledo, while others are of beautifully tempered and regularly 
damascened steel ; the handles and scabbards being often pro- 
fusely ornamented with gold repoussee ornament. The processes 
of manufacture vary according to the qualities of the blades : 
those which are flexible being made of the soft, malleable steel 




Fortrait frame of Gilt Gunmetal, from a Carving in Sandalwood. 



which has not been cast ; while the finely-watered blades are 
made of bars of two or three qualities of iron and steel laid 
alongside of each other — one set composed of rusty nails, an- 
other of soft, and a third of hard, cast, wootz steel ; these are 
all bound together with soft steel wire, heated, hammered, 
welded, spirally twisted in a strong bench-vice while red-hot, 
and then beat out flat on the anvil. For stiff sword blades or 
daggers, more of the fine, tough, wootz steel is employed, and 
little or no iron ; the curve of the blade and the general form 
are nearly completed on the anvil, care being taken to avoid 
a white heat, which decarbonises the steel. It is thought that 
the more rapidly the forging and hammering can be completed, 



Continued from page 142. 



the better will be the quality of the blade, provided that the 
finest and purest steel has been selected, and that it has not 
been too often heated ; hard and strong daggers, spearheads, 
battle-axes, cutting weapons, and tools are subjected to a great 
deal of cold hammering before being tempered and finished. 
It is in the scraping, burnishing, and polishing with leather, 
emery and crocus, that the weapons of India fall short of those 
of Europe ; the improvements which have been introduced in 
machinery and processes have cheapened arms of all kinds, and 
the costly and richly-ornamented armour of India is now becom- 
ing scarce. The ornamentation is conducted in much the same 
way as for inlaying gold, silver, or brass into other metals. 
The amount of labour expended in the decoration of gun barrels, 
matchlocks, pistols, daggers, battle-axes, and elephant-goads 
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is prodigious. The accompanying illustrations of the elephant- 




an idea of some kinds of koftgari work ; but the most beautiful 
and costly varieties of this manufacture are the ornaments in 




Elephant Goad. 

blue steel inlaid with exquisitely-delicate patterns in pure gold. 
Purtabghur and Sealcote have the best manufactures of this 
kind. A great impetus was given to this branch of industry by 



Elephant Goad. 
goad (or Ankus) made at Tanjore and Poodoocotta, will give 




Copper Cup inlaid with Silver : Tanjore. 

the Exhibition of 1851 in London, and the numerous other exhibi- 
tions subsequently held in Europe and throughout India. 
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Wood-carving in India. 

Wood-carving is probably one of the oldest Art-industries of 
the East, and examples are still extatit' which are known to 
have been carved upwards of two thousand years ago. The 
Buddhists practised the art six hundred and fifty years before 
our Christian era, and the construction of the tofies, monasteries, 
or viharas, and chatty a halls of this religious sect, bear strong 
evidence that all the buildings first erected by them were of 
wood ; but finding that this material was not so plentiful or 
so durable as stone, the latter material was substituted, pro- 
bably in the age of Asoka, B.C. 250. The gateways, railings, 
and ends of the buildings, although constructed of stone, 
have all the typical characters of wooden edifices. The orna- 
mental carvings of the early Buddhist period are marked by a 
simple grandeur of form, and a broad massiveness of orna- 
ment, with little of the richness or exuberance of detail to 
be found in later periods. The early Buddhists introduced 
the- "trisul" emblem, which is a masonic sign, composed of 
a triangle to represent fire, a square to represent the earth, a 
crescent the air, and a circle water. These four simple forms 
were the basis of all their architectural and ornamental construc- 



tions from about 650 B.C. till the second or third century of our 
era. After this a fifth element was introduced, viz. the winds, 
as distinct from mere air ; the emblem of this was a pyramid, 
which we find pervading the later Buddhist periods, and much 
employed by the Jams who succeeded them, and variously 
modified by the Hindoos, Rajpoots, Burmese, Brahmins, and 
Chinese. The purest, simplest, and grandest Art of India • 
unquestionably dates from the early Buddhist period ; and the 
reason for this is that the forms of simple nature were carefully 
and correctly studied, and some master-minds were at work not 
only to catch and perpetuate beauties of form, but also to 
abstract from nature refinements and transient action of figures, 
proportions and appropriate attitudes, and tasteful arrange- 
ments and combinations of the human figure and of animals 
and plants, which we find first carved in wood, and subsequently 
sculptured in stone, with a vigour and truth which would be no 
discredit to the artists of the best periods of Greece or Rome. 

Some of the finest specimens of wood-carving in India are the 
perforated screens of the old pagodas, the gates and doorways of 
palaces, and the roofs, pillars, and panels of massive doors. 
Among these may be classed the sandalwood perforated screens 
of the pagoda at Peroor, in Coimbatore, about seven feet in 




Sandalwood Carving: Shemogah. 



height, also the celebrated gates of Somnath, now in the Museum 
at Agra ; and the old palace of Dummul, in the Southern Maha- 
ratta country, the interior of which was formerly decorated with 
wood-carvings ; copies of them in stone can still be seen in the 
pagodas of Gudduck and Anagherry. The Jain period of Art, 
which succeeded the Buddhist, is rich in specimens of wood- 
carving, but in a more floriated and profusely decorated style. 
During this period, which extended from the second to the 
eleventh century of our era, Art began to deteriorate in India 
from two causes ; one, the neglect of the study of nature, and 
the other from the introduction of an exuberance of ornamental 
details. One strange innovation introduced by the Jains was 
the use of strings of beads and pearls, not only in the decoration 
of the figures, but in parts of horizontal and other scrolls. These 
were easily imitated, both in wood and stone, and gave a rich- 
ness to the details, though they detracted from the simplicity 
and the grandeur of the designs. About the same era were 
introduced grotesque figures and fabulous animals, as the 
yali, a cross between the lion and the dragon ; the garudu, a 
human figure with the legs of birds ; and an animal bearing a 
strong resemblance to the tapir of the Malay peninsula. On the 
back of this animal a graceful female figure, Kunniah Komareh, 



or the virgin goddess who presides over the Fine Arts, is usually 
represented ; and from her upraised arm a climbing plant rises 
in alternate circular curves. In most of the pagodas of Southern 
India this figure is to be found as the guardian-angel at the 
entrance-gates, and in the same attitude as we find it among 
the early Buddhists. The figure is seen in great purity of 
design among the old cave-temples at Mahavcllipooram, and on 
the Buddhist raths in the same vicinity. The Jains and the 
Brahmins both made use of this figure, but they encumbered 
and overloaded it with ornaments, and strings of pearls, and 
chains to imitate gold necklaces. This figure is well repre- 
sented in the pagodas of Peroor, Vellore, Madura, Tadputry, 
and Tinnevelly. It is to be seen carved in sandalwood, jack- 
wood, satinwood, teakwood, and rosewood ; also cast in bronze, 
or chased in gold, silver, or brass. It is also sculptured in 
granite, serpentine, potstone, and chlorite. 

Besides this figure there are five or six of the same earl) 7 " style 
of Art, which evince a taste, simplicity, and grandeur of design, 
and a look of nature that we do not find in the subsequent styles 
of Indian Art. The Buddhists were driven out of Southern India 
and took refuge in Ceylon, Burmah, and China, between the second 
and fifth centuries ; and with them was exterminated a great 
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deal of the purest and grandest feeling for both the fine and decora- 
tive Arts. In Burmah we can trace many of their fine carvings in 
wood, dating from the second century, and attaining to great per- 
fection from the sixth to the eleventh century. The carvings in 
teakwood in the pagodas and palaces of Amrapoora are probably 
the grandest specimens of wood-carving in the world ; but the taste 
and the execution have been modified by the artists of Burmah 
and China. 

The finest wood-carvings in India are executed in sandalwood 
(Santalum album), one of the most valuable and most fragrant 
woods of the East. The tree grows abundantly in Coorg, Mysore, 
andXanara ; it seldom attains to a great height, the largest logs 
being about eight feet in length, and fourteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter. The best and most fragrant, as well as the closest- 
grained sandalwood, grows on dry, elevated situations ; it is cut 
into billets of three or four feet in length, which are sold by weight. 
It resembles boxwood in texture and closeness of grain, and it can 
be used as a substitute for it in wood-engraving or fine carving ; as 
it is of an oily nature, it is not so liable to split as boxwood ; and 
it stands vicissitudes of climate, becoming harder with age. The 
sandalwood carvings of Mysore, Shemogah, and Canara, are about 
the best in India. In these the principles of design are well pre- 
served, as they have been practised among the Hindoos; but there 
are two serious defects in the modern styles which often spoil the 
general effect, viz., the overcrowding with elaborate details, and 
the introduction of figures of deities with two or three pairs of 
arms. The early Buddhist artists knew the value of simplicity and 
breadth of effect ; they also studied the beauties of natural objects, 



and were content to try to imitate them carefully. The Jai'ns and 
Brahmins overthrew and displaced all the best Art of India, sub- 
stituting conventionality and elaborate details for what was purer 
in taste. If we would see the Arts of India restored to their for- 
mer grand simplicity and dignity, we should do well to lead the 
carvers, sculptors, and modellers, back to the careful study of Nature 
and of the works of Creation, as we find them bountifully .provided 
in all countries. We need not engraft European Art upon East- 
ern, for much of the latter is as fine, and there is no scarcity of 
subjects upon which to employ the native artists. Much of the 
talent of the artists of India still remains in the country, but it lan- 
guishes for want of encouragement ; and unfortunately it is being 
misdirected into doubtful channels, often by our own countrymen, 
in their attempts to graft European industries and taste of a second 
or third rate quality upon what was better and purer in India. 

Before concluding the subject of wood-carving, it may be well 
just to mention a few of the best woods' pf India, and the uses to 
which they have been successfully applied. Satinwood is a very 
beautiful wood for carved furniture; it is. well blazed and veined, 
close and hard, and susceptible of a high finish and beautiful po- 
lish. Teakwood is extensively used in Burmah. It is also coming 
into use as a good substitute for oakwood, both for carved and plain 
furniture. Jackwood, Margosa, Chittagongwood, Toonwood, and 
two kinds of redwood, are all used as substitutes for mahogany. The 
Jackwood is the softest, and some of the varieties of the redwood, 
as the kino, yield very beautiful woods of a blood-red colour, and 
very hard and durable. There are five or six varieties of rosewood, 
all well suited for ornamental carving. 



VERNON HEATH'S AUTOTYPE LANDSCAPES. 



VERY few people pass No. 43, Piccadilly, London, without tar- 
rying before the window to admire the magnificent land- 
scapes which are exhibited there. When autotype became practi- 
cal about five or six years ago, Mr. Vernon Heath's negatives were 
found to possess a distinctive and peculiar fitness for the process, 
for the reason that they yielded prints having the most perfect gra- 
dations of tone. The crispness of his middle distances is most 
pleasingly palpable in every landscape in the gallery, and melt into 
the softened horizon as naturally as in a picture by Claude or Tur- 
ner. The modelling in the foreground — trees, for instance — is 
wonderfully vigorous, and what sculptors call the under-cutting is 
almost illusive. We remember no such' boskiness of character in 
the photographs of any other artist, unless those, perhaps, of Mr. 
Wilson, of Aberdeen ; but then his views are all on a small scale, 
and he makes no specialty of trees. The romantic spots in the 
United Kingdom have been chosen by Mr. Heath for reproduc- 
tion ; at the same time the stately homes of England, with their 



grand ancestral trees, such as beeches, cedars, and oaks, have not 
been forgotten ; and we can easily see, by the examples in the gal- 
lery, that he views such spots with peculiar affection. 

But what separates the work of Mr. Heath from that of any- 
other artist we know, is the miraculously truthful result of all his 
enlargements. The original photograph of ' Oakley Court,' for 
instance, is only a few inches in dimensions— 12 by 10, if we re- 
member rightly— and the clock on the building is represented by a 
simple white dot. The magnificent landscape before us is 27 inch- 
es by 21, and in this enlarged size we can see distinctly that the 
hands of the clock are at a quarter to twelve. Again, in Warham 
Court, Sussex, we see plainly a piece of wire rabbit-netting against 
the stone-fretwork of the wall, which in the original photograph'is 
not visible. 

Such are the merits of Mr. Heath's autotypes. The landscapes 
are invariably interesting and beautiful, the views selected being 
the result of an eclecticism belonging only to the cultured mind. 



CONTRARY WINDS. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE SHEEPSHANKS COLLECTION. 



T. Webster, R.A., Painter. 



H. Bourne, Engraver. 



PAINTERS sometimes give titles to their pictures which serve 
as riddles, requiring sqme ingenuity to give even an ap- 
proximate idea of their meaning till the canvas is before the 
eye, when all mystery is at. once cleared up. It would, for 
example, be difficult, from its title, to divine the materials of 
this work, which was exhibited at the British Institution in 1844, 
three or four years after Mr. Webster was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. The scene is a cottage-interior, on the 
floor of which stands a washing-tub full of water : round it 
clusters a group of very small boys and girls, who have launched 
a boat of home-build with a paper-sail, and all are blowing at 
it vigorously from different points of the compass :— ' Contrary 
Winds ' issuing from the inflated cheeks of these juvenile ^Eoli, 
whose greatest delight it seems to be to produce opposing cur- 



rents, to the danger of swamping. the little craft in the mimic 
tornado: there is, too/ something of aground-swell apparently, 
caused by the shaking to and fro of the tub. On the left of the 
composition is an aged grandmother calmly knitting a stocking, 
utterly regardless of the war of elements raging so near to her. 
This figure is capitally painted, and, to some extent, divides the 
interest of composition with the youngsters and their occupa- 
tion : the old woman's face is very expressive of tranquillity of 
mind, and one may readily imagine that her thoughts are far 
more absorbed by the Bible on the table at her side, though it is 
just now closed, than by her work or aught else which is going 
on in her presence. All the furniture of the room, the pots and 
pans, and other utensils, are represented with a fidelity that re- 
minds us of the best efforts of the old Dutch genre painters. 



